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JLrfANDL'S:  If  you  have  romantic 
illusions  about  the  Old  World,  go 
here,  and  have  them  quickly  dispelled. 
Great  gobs  of  polkas  on  the  juke  box, 
and  garish  woodland  scenes  all  over 
the  walls.  August  Landl,  owner  and 
bartender,  is  complete  with  apron  and 
handle-bar  moustache.  Food  inex- 
pensive and  good,  it's  sort  of  a  family 
place,  but  nice,  if  you  don't  mind 
kids.  Out  Church  to  C  and  NW 
tracks,  then  five  blocks  to  Long. 

ED'S  U  BAR:  Easily  accessible  by 
bus.  Just  ride  to  the  end  of  the  line 
• — west — and  walk  two  blocks  south. 
Fine  spot  for  hag  night;  you  won't 
see  anyone  you  know  there,  except 
one  professor  from  the  psych  depart- 
ment, and  he  won't  tell  anybody. 
Good  hamburgers  and  swell  french 
fries — drinks  no  strain  on  the  purse. 
For  obvious  reasons  we  can't  give  you 
the  name  of  the  bartender  who  sets 
them  up  on  the  house,  but  Ed  doesn't. 

PUMP  ROOM  of  the  Ambassador 
East:  If  you  don't  own  a  telephone 
this  is  the  place  for  you.  They  have 
nice  white  ones,  and  you  can  have 
them  right  on  your  table.  You  can 
dance  while  Emil  Petti  rehearses  for 
his  nightly  broadcast.  In  spite  of 
what  Life  said,  we  have  never  seen  a 
celebrity  there,  and  the  prices  are 
definitely  designed  to  keep  you  away. 

LADNER'S:  Home  of  Cohasset 
Punch.  On  south  side  of  Madison,  a 
little  west  of  Wells.  You'll  learn  all 
about  the  history  of  the  famous 
punch,  but  under  no  circumstances 
will  the  bartenders  tell  you  what  is 
in  the  drink.  No  more  than  eight 
to  a  customer,  but  you  will  be  para- 
lyzed after  five.  You  can  also  buy 
other  drinks,  and  bottles  of  Cohasset 
Punch  to  take  out.  The  place  itself 
looks  like  a  prohibition  speakeasy  and 
no  entertainment. 


'He  isn't  tall,  dark  or  handsome — 

but  he  smokes  Sir  Walter  Raleigh!" 


Smokes  as  sweet 


as  it  sme 


'. . .  the  quality  pipe 
tobacco  of  America' 
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A    BOX   OF    LIFE 
SAVERS    FOR 

THE  BEST 
WISECRACK! 


What  is  the  best  joke 
that  you  heard  on  the 
campus  this  week?  For 
the  best  line  submitted 
each  month,  there  will 
be  a  free  award  of  an 
attractive  cellophane- 
wrapped  assortment  of 
all  the  Life  Saver  Fla- 
vors. Jokes  will  be 
judged  by  the  editors 
of  this  publication. 


Although  she  worked  at  our  canteen. 

The  Na\  y  never  ^vent  for  Jean, 
Till  niidshijinian  Jack  dropped  her  a  hint, 

"You'll  do  Letter,  Jean,  with  Pep-0-Mint.' 


MORAL:  Evcrybody-8  lircath 
f»rfcii<la  now  and  tbe:i.  Let  Life 
Saverssweetenandfrcslicn 
^  iiurbreath — afterealiii^, drink- 
ing, and  sniuking. 
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PAULA  ANN  FOWLER 


HECTIC  JOURNEY 


They  had  heard  sirens,  bombs,  and  distant  guns  from  France. 
They  had  seen  the  ivar-iveary  men  of  Dunkirk.  They  were 
Americans  not  very  anxious  to  leave  England  for  their  native 
land.   This  is  their  story. 


Ai 


^T  THE  END  of  June,  1940,  in 
the  living  room  of  a  cottage  on  the 
South  coast  of  England,  an  announcer 
could  be  heard  over  the  radio  saying 
in  a  weary  voice, 

"We  regret  to  report  that  France 
has  asked  for  an  armistice ." 

Before  the  broadcast  was  over  the 
telephone  rang.  It  was  my  father, 
calling  from  London,  telling  us  to 
pack  our  clothes.  We  were  leaving 
for  the  U.  S.  immediately.  Mother 
knew  it  would  be  no  use  to  protest. 
The  amount  of  good  we  could  do 
wouldn't  justify  the  amount  of  food 
we'd  eat.  We  started  packing  for  the 
long  journey. 

Thursday  morning  saw  us  packed 
into  the  car.  I  was  put  in  the  back- 
seat with  Mary,  the  maid.  A  pile  of 
blankets,  topped  with  the  bird  in  his 
cage,  was  placed  between  us.  My  sis- 
ters, Alta  and  J6an,  and  a  hired  driver 
climbed  into  the  front  seat  and  we 
were  off  to  London,  the  canary  hav- 
ing more  space  per  cubic  inch  of  his 
person  than  anyone  else.  Mother 
couldn't  drive  with  us  as  she  was  a 
registered  alien  and,  as  such,  was  un- 
able to  pass  through  certain  restricted 
areas.  Instead,  she  came  up  on  the 
train  with  some  English  soldiers  who 
were  celebrating  their  safe  return  to 
Britain  from  France,  and  discussing 
the  recent  sinking  of  the  Laucastria, 
not  yet  announced,  and  the  flight 
of  the  rest  of  the  British  forces  from 
the  west  and  south  coasts  of  France. 

In  London,  arrangements  for  our 
departure  were  finally  concluded. 
Exit  visas  and  permits  to  travel  and 
carry  money  out  of  the  country  all 
had  to  be  procured.  One  stop  in  this 
routine  was  the  Bow  Street  Police 
where  the  Alien  Registry,  in  normal 


times  crowded  with  tourists,  was  now 
packed  with  refugees  from  all  the 
countries  of  the  continent.  They 
stood  in  long  lines  practising  counting 
and  simple  sentences  in  broken  Eng- 
lish while  they  waited. 

On  Wednesday  night,  July  3,  we 
went  to  Euston  Station  with  my 
father  to  take  the  train  to  Holyhead 
in  the  north  of  Wales.  From  there 
we  were  to  cross  the  Irish  Sea  and 
Ireland  to  Galway  where  the  Ameri- 
can liner,  the  S.S.  Washington  was 
waiting  to  repatriate  Americans  in 
the  British  Isles.  We  pushed  our  way 
down  the  platform,  going  over,  under 
and  around  luggage  carts  which  were 
blocking  the  way.  Women  held  their 
babies  at  arm's  length  over  their 
heads,  climbing  over  the  luggage  scat- 
tered about.  Mother  tightly  grasped 
my  little  sister's  arm  to  be  sure  she 
didn't  fall  through  the  gaps  between 
the  carriages  and  the  platform  and 
disappear  among  the  wheels  and 
tracks   below. 

Finally,  we  were  safely  installed  in 
a  six  seated  carriage,  and  settled  down 
to  the  sad  business  of  saying  goodbye. 
A  friend  gave  Mother  a  bottle  of 
smelling  salts  which  was  to  come  in 
very  handy  later  on — for  other  peo- 
ple. My  younger  sister  and  brother 
were  unashamedly  crying,  while 
Mother,  Alta,  and  I  gritted  our  teeth 
to  keep  from  following  their  example. 
The  train  would- jerk  as  if  to  go  every 
ten  minutes,  a  new  round  of  "Good- 
bye's" would  be  exchanged,  and  fresh 
wails  of  grief  from  Gordon  and  Jean. 
When  Daddy  remarked,  "See  you  in 
seven  years!"  we  were  ready  to  get 
oft,  but  the  train  mercifully  started. 
We  sank  into  our  seats  emotionally 
exhausted  and  went  to  sleep  with  the 


lullaby  of  sirens  ringing  in  our  ears. 

We  were  all  Americans,  not  very 
anxious  to  see  our  native  land  again 
— just  yet.  Each  had  felt  the  wave 
of  unity  that  swept  England,  and  we 
were  determined  to  fight  the  Germans 
over  our  very  doorsteps,  if  need  be. 
We  had  heard  sirens,  bombs,  and  the 
distant  guns  from  France.  We  had 
seen  war-weary  men  just  returned 
from  Dunkirk,  their  clothes  in  tatters. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  sink  into 
the  apathy  and  complacency  that  sur- 
rounded the  still-sleeping  United 
States;  having  known  war  and  its 
necessity,  isolationism  sickened  us,  yet 
there  was  nothing  we  could  do.  We 
traveled  on  into  the  night. 

About  five  the  next  morning,  we 
drew  up  to  the  pier  at  Holyhead.  The 
sky  was  lead  grey,  while  a  sharp  wind 
blew  through  us  as  we  waited  those 
three  hours  to  pass  through  the  cus- 
toms. Because  of  the  children,  we 
were  moved  up  in  the  line  and  hand- 
ed over  our  identification  cards,  ra- 
tion books  and  gas  masks.  We  had 
become  thoroughly  tired  of  carrying 
those  gas  masks  during  the  past  ten 
months  and  congratulated  ourselves 
on  being  rid  of  them.  As  we  reached 
the  end  of  the  gang-plank  onto  the 
ferry  which  was  to  take  us  across  the 
Irish  Sea,  we  were  presented  with  even 
more  cumbersome  and  hardly  reas- 
suring life-preservers. 

On  board  the  ferry  we  ate  some 
sandwiches  out  of  the  picnic  basket, 
which  we  had  carried  chiefly  because 
it  was  new  and  we  hated  to  part  with 
it.  Being  provincial  fed  us  that  day. 
The  ferry  started  out  on  its  trip 
over  the  very  rough  Irish  Sea,  first 
cousin  to  the  English  Channel.  I  soon 
(Continued  on  page  23  ) 
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THE  ISSUE  AT  STAKE 

People  keep  telling  us  we  don't 
know  there's  a  war.    But  we 
do.   We  do.   "We  spoke  to  Paula 
Fowler  about  it  and  she  tells  us 
and  you  about  her  trip  from 
blitzed  London  in   "Hectic 
Journey."    And  for  an  equally 
serious  note  which  we  hope  will 
bring  action  as  well  as  thought 
we  have  Bori  Franko's  comment 
in  "Military  Correspondence." 
From  Italy  Gruenwald  sent  a 
gruesome  piece  which  we  en- 
joyed from  the  literary  stand- 
point.   "Bill  of  Fare,"  by  title. 
For  good  writing  we  recommend 
Shirley  Pascoe's  "Columbine;" 
for  what  you  will,  "Birthday  for 
Karen;"  and  for  whimsy  our 
perennial  favorite  Joanne  Verral. 


THIS  MONTH:    What  with  spring  and 

tending  our  gardens — Victory  and  otherwise — 

^ue  felt  it  appropriate,  since  young  men's 

fancies  are  turning  anyway,  to  give  them  something 

definite  to  ttirn  to  like  our  cover  girl, 

Cherie  Gist,  Alpha  Phi.    Wesley  Bowman  photograph. 
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T'S  SPRING  AGAIN  we  keep 
telling  ourselves  as  we  rub  our  numb 
fingers.  It's  spring.  The  Dci/ly  said 
so.  And  just  the  thought  of  the  Daily 
makes  us  warmer.  Among  the  many 
potential  blessings  we're  looking  for- 
ward to  this  quarter  are  the  Daily's 
new  editorial  policy,  the  energetic 
freshman  class,  and  the  antics  of  the 
seniors  in  imitating  an  adult  political 
convention. 

Delusions  of  Grandeur 

People  are  always  asking  us  ques- 
tions. Like  where  can  I  get  a  key  to 
Cahn  auditorium.  And  when  is  the 
Syllabus  coming  out.  Not  that  we 
know  the  answers.  We're  just  handy. 
Why  we've  even  been  asked  where 
the  elevators  in  Scott  are.  But  this 
last  is  just  too,  too.  A  freshly  matric- 
ulated freshman  dropped  in  to  ask 
blandly,  "Can  you  tell  me  how  to 
get  to  the  Scott  Hall  bowling  alleys?" 
If  this  is  indicative  of 
the  optimism  of  the 
freshman  class,  we're  all 
for  it.  Sweetness  and 
light  and  bowling  alleys. 


Signs  of  the  Time 

Intellectually  bent 
students  working  in 
Deering  often  lose  track  of  time  and 
space.  We  were  charmed  to  learn  by 
what  points  of  reality  these  upper 
strata  souls  orient  themselves.  One 
asked  another  what  day  in  the  week 
it  happened  to  be.    After  a  pause  the 


other  answered,  "It  must  be  Wednes- 
day; I  heard  Bob  Hope  last  night." 

Suitable  for  All 
Occasions 

Speech  school  is  always 
good  for  a  laugh.  For 
anyone  who  is  not  in  it. 
During  vacation  one  of 
the  more  forceful  expon- 
ents of  the  Speech  school 
air  was  greeted  in  New 
York's  Grand  Central 
station  by  Billie  Lou 
Watt,  thoughtfully  carrying  a  single 
calla  lily.    A  strange  flower. 

East  is  East 

It  was  a  case  of  early  training  and 
its  effect  on  the  mind  of  youth  when 
the  Pi  Phi  coming  into  class  late 
curtseyed  to  Mr.  Spreigel.  She'd  been 
to  private  school  in  the  East.  And 
you  know  how  that  is. 
Or  anyway  you  do  now. 

Gone  But  Not 
Forgotten 

Radio  announcers  are 
not  the  automatons 
sponsor  -  directed  that 
we've  always  imagined 
them  to  be.  In  fact  we  found  one 
that  has  a  sense  of  humor  behind  the 
gurgling  voice.  It  was  a  morning  of 
soap  operas.  Helen  Trent,  Back  Stage 
Wife,  Life  Can  Be  Beautiful.  The 
announcer's  voice  hinted  at  irritation 


in  the  fifteen  minute  intervals.   Then 
with  a  sigh,  "And  now,  Mary  Mar- 
lin,  the  girl  razor  blade."    There  was 
a  shuffling  pause.   Anoth- 
er voice  took  over. 

The  Eager  Beaver 

The  instructor  an- 
nounced to  the  discussion 
class  that  the  next  week's 
assignment  would  be  on 
euthanasia.  He  was  a 
speech  professor.  So  it 
wasn't  his  diction.  She 
had  no  other  excuse.  Everyone  else 
turned  in  material  on  euthanasia, 
mercy  killing.  She  spent  a  full  day 
midst  reference  books  and  wrote  a 
term  paper  on  Youth  in  Asia. 

Of  Such  Is  the  Kingdom 

The  New  Yorker  always  seems  to 
have  something  caustic  to  remark  for 
and  about  New  York  taxi  drivers.  We 
were  beginning  to  believe  that  the  Big 
City  had  the  monopoly  on  colorful 
cabbies  when  this  item  was  brought 
to  our  attention.  A  friend  returning 
weary  and  class-worn  from  the  Chi- 
cago campus  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  a  cab  in  the  midst  of  Evanston's 
perennial  bad  weather.  A  radio  blast- 
ing hot  music  and  cheap  commercials 
testified  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  Radio 
Cab.  Our  friend,  being  an  individual 
of  aesthetic  taste  and,  at  the  moment, 
frazzled  nerves,  asked  the  driver  if  he 
would  mind  shutting  off  the  radio. 

"Oh,  no.  Lady,  I  can't.    It's  con- 
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"]nst  ivhat  arc  the  four  stages  of  attack?' 


nected  with  the  engine,"  the  cabby 
explained. 

"You  mean  if  you  were  to  drive  me 
as  far  as  the  Twelfth  Street  Station  I'd 
have  to  listen  to  that  damn  radio  all 
the  way,"  queried  our  friend. 

"Gee,  I  don't  know,  Lady,"  the 
cabby  answered.  "I've  never  driven 
anybody  to  the  Twelfth  Street  Sta- 
tion." 

Hail.  Britannia 

London  Bridges,  upper  and  lower, 
are  definitely  not  falling  down  in  spite 
of  the  infiltration  of  America's  gum- 
chewing  habit  into  the  Mayfair  scene. 
No  less  an  authority  than  the  Royal 
Anthropological  Institute  has  con- 
ducted a  scholarly  inquiry  into  the 
possible  effects  of  Spearmint  on  the 
classic  British  profile. 

The  London  Daily  Mirror  first 
publicized  the  subject.  "Britons  may 
chew  from  now  until  doomsday  with- 
out its  making  any  difference  to  the 
jowl,"  the  Institute  triumphantly 
concluded  after,  no  doubt,  a  trial  by 
fire  involving  continuous  chewing 
over  stated  periods  of  time  by  volun- 
teers whose  jaws  measured  up  to  snuff. 

Frankly,    we    are    no    less    alarmed 


over  the  possibility  that  American  sol- 
diers may  bring  back  to  Brooklyn  the 
tea-sipping  microbe  which  has  Britons 
drinking  the  stuff  at  all  hours  of  the 
day.  Tea  is  fine,  but  America  won't 
be  the  same  place  if  its  youth  starts 
skipping  into  the  drug  store  at  four  to 
ask  for  "a  short  Lipton"  or  a  lemon 
Salada,  if  you  please." 

Hollow  Laughter 

The  psychology  professor  sitting  in 
the  Grill  turned  and  stared  over  his 
horn  rimmed  glasses.  Girls  gaped  and 
giggled.  The  lights  were  dim  and  the 
juke  box  was  crooning  lowly,  "Besame 
Mucho,"  and  in  the  center  of  the  Grill 
two  healthy  specimens  of  American 
manhood  were  dancing  together. 

"Geez,"  said  the  guy  at  the  soda 
fountain,  "I  gitta  have  a  straight 
malted  quick." 

Reciprocity 

Some  days  our  mail  box  is  so  empty 
that  we  write  ourselves  notes  and  put 
them  in  when  we  aren't  looking  so 
that  we'll  be  surprised  when  we  come 
in  and  wonder  if  we  have  any  mail. 
Bright  light  of  our  life  last  week  was 
a   card   from  the  California  Pelican, 


University  of  California  mag,  or,  as 
they  modestly  put  it,  "the  leading 
college  comic  magazine."  The  card 
offered  us  "for  $1.00  plus  20c  ($L20 
in  all)  in  cash,  money  order  or  stamps 
a  copy  of  'Sweetness  and  Light,'  the 
special  book  collection  of  the  best  car- 
toons published  in  the  California  Peli- 
can, jampacked  in  144  pages  a  pic- 
torial history  of  peerless  Pelican 
humor  from  1903  to  1943." 

At  the  moment  we're  trying  to 
make  a  reciprocal  trade  agreement 
for  a  copy  of  "Gone  with  the  Flynn," 
a  special  collection  of  the  worst  car- 
toons rejected  by  the  Purple  Parrot, 
pack- jammed  in  1,037  pages  a  fic- 
torial  history  of  pornographic  college 
humor  from  1943  to  1944. 

Arboreal 

We  never  connected  Katherine 
Mansfield  with  James  Thurber  until 
we  forsoke  the  "Garden  Party"  col- 
lection to  read  more  of  the  impres- 
sable  Kathie.  "We  came  across  "Bliss," 
one  of  her  fine  short  stories.  It  cli- 
maxes when  one  of  the  characters 
says  to  another,  "You  remind  me  of  a 
beautiful  pear  tree.  ..."  We  could 
see  the  timid  wittle  man,  a  bit  in  his 
cups,  the  blowsy  dowager,  and  some- 
where a  big,  shapeless  and  sleepy  dog. 

Fish  and  Chops 

What  with  the  whims  of  colum- 
nists and  "one-time  vaudeville  hoof- 
ers" making  headlines,  we'd  like  to 
contribute  our  own  small  bit  on  an 
acquaintance  who  writes  a  syndicated 
column  with  wide  reader  appeal  pri- 
marily in  the  Chicago  area.  Being  a 
man  of  considerable  prestige  as  well 
as  humor  our  friend  was  recently 
asked  to  speak  at  a  Catholic  Youth 
Organization  banquet.  In  a  natural 
impulse  to  get  the  most  for  his  words, 
he  ordered  sirloin  steak.  On  receiving 
the  steak  he  realized  that  the  bishop 
to  his  right  and  the  cardinal  to  his 
left  —  in  fact  everyone  the  entire 
length  of  the  banquet  table — had  fish. 
It  was  Friday.  Cutting  off  a  small 
sliver  of  the  steak  and  dropping  it 
into  his  water  glass  our  friend  com- 
mented to  the  bishop,  "Just  look  at 
that  little  devil  swim  around,  will 
you? 
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SCOTT  WESTHAM 
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SOAP  ON  THURSDAYS 


We  were  there  and  the  guy  was  there 
and  Bergen  was  there  and  Rosanne 
was  somewhere  and  where  were  you? 


W. 


E  WERE  SITTING  at  this  bar 
that  was  just  Hke  every  other  bar  only 
somewhere    somebody    was    cooking 
hamburgers  and  you  could  smell  the 
grease  and  the  onions  and  the  sweat. 
And  the  juke  box  was  blasting  and 
the    bartender    was    just    setting    up 
another   round    when    in   walks   this 
guy- 
So  I  says,  "Hi." 
And  he  says,  "Hi." 
And  I  says,  "Hi." 
And  he  says,  "Hi." 

And  this  last  time  we  both  say  it 
together  so  we  hook  little  fingers  and 
somehow  everything  seemed  all  right 
then  so  the  bartender  set  up  another 
round  around. 

Then  pretty  soon  we  looked  up  and 
who'd  we  see  but  Bergen  Evans.  So 
I  says,  "Hi." 

And  the  guy  says,  "Hi." 

And  Bergen  Evans  says,  "How  do 
you  do?" 

And  then  we  knew.  And  the  bar- 
tender set  up  another  round. 

After  a  while  we  were  sitting  in 
another  bar.  This  one  smells  even 
more  like  a  bar  than  the  other  one. 
And  down  at  the  end  of  the  bar  I 
see  Rosanne  Smith.  So  we  are  sure 
that  this  must  be  more  of  a  bar  than 
the  other  one.   So  I  says,  "Hi." 

And  the  guy  says,  "Hi." 


And  Bergen  Evans  said,  "How  do 
you  do?" 

And  Rosanne  didn't  say  anything 
so  then  we  are  sure.  So  the  barten- 
der set  up  another  round  around. 

And  the  drinks  went  round  and 
round,  and  my  head  went  round  and 
round,  and  this  guy's  head  was  going 
round  and  round,  and  Bergan  Evans 
and  Rosanne  Smith  were  going  round 
and  round.  So  we  all  played  Round 
the  Mulberry  Bush,  because  we  were 
all  bushed  and  all  going  round  and 
round. 

Then  it  was  later  and  we  were  sit- 
ting in  this  bar  and  there  was  this 
guy  and  we  saw  Rosanne  Evans  and 


Bergen  Smith  and  the  juke  box  was 
blasting  and  we  could  smell  ham- 
burgers cooking  somewhere  and  I 
says,    Hi. 

And  the  guy  says,  "Hi." 

And  they  say,  "Hi." 

And  then  I  looked  again  and  there 
was  Rosen  Evans  and  Berganne  Smith 
so  I  says,  "Hi." 


And  they  say,  "Hi." 

And  there  was  this  guy  and  he 
says,  "Hi." 

And  the  bartender  set  up  another 
round  around. 

So  we're  rounding  out  the  evening 
in  another  bar  which  was  really  more 
like  a  bar  than  any  of  the  other  bars, 
and  the  bartender  says,  "Hi." 

And  I  say,  "Hi." 

And  the  guy  says,  "Hie." 

And  Rosen  says,  "Hie." 

And  Berganne  says,  "Hie,  haec, 
hoc" 

And  the  bartender  set  up  another 
round  around. 

And  the  juke  box  was  blasting, 
and  the  hamburgers  were  scorching, 
and  the  onions  were  smelling,  and 
somewhere  someone  was  sweating. 
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TERRY  WESLEY 


THE  CAT  BANDIT 


.  .  .  who  turned  out  to  be  Aioody  Prior;  a  vagrant,  later  identified 
as  Bergen  Evans;  and  other  curious  incidents  about  processors 
involved  with  the  police. 


JL/VER  SINCE  the  time  he  was 
mistaken  for  the  Cat  Bandit,  Mr. 
Prior  has  felt  that  there  is  a  stigma 
in  being  small,  suave,  and  dark.  He 
was  stopped  outside  his  home  one 
night  by  two  bulky  plainclothesmen 
who  wanted  to  know  why  he  had 
been  sneaking  around  in  areaways. 

"I  came  out  of  that  house,"  Mr. 
Prior  answered  politely. 

"7  saw  you  come  out  of  that  area- 
way,"  affirmed  one  of  them  menac- 
ingly. 

"I  came  out  of  that  house,  and  if 
you'd  like  to  make  sure,  just  go  up 
and  ask,"  said  Mr.  Prior.  He  was  no 
longer  polite. 

In  the  end,  they  apologized  rather 
brusquely  and  let  him  go.  "There's 
been  a  purse-snatcher  around  here, 
you  know.  Kind  of  a  small,  suave, 
dark  fellow.  They  call  him  the  Cat 
Bandit,  and  we  thought  maybe — " 

Of  course  the  Cat  Bandit  incident 
was  small-time  stuff  compared  to  the 
arrest  in  Santa  Monica.  There  was 
only  one  agent,  but  he  was  a  Federal 
Marshal.  He  crept  up  to  Mr.  Prior's 
room  in  one  of  Santa  Monica's  sedate 
rooming  houses  one  morning  around 
five,  and  waved  his  Federal  Marshal 
badge  before  Mr.  Prior's  tired  eyes. 

"I'm  a  Federal  Marshall,"  he  an- 
nounced. 

"Oh?"  said  Mr.  Prior. 

"You  came  here  by  automobile, 
didn't  ja?" 

Mr.  Prior  admitted  that  he  had. 

"You  came  through  Arizona,  did- 
n't ja?" 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Prior  wearily. 
There  are  very  few  other  ways  to 
enter  Southern  California. 


"You  crossed  the  California  state 
line  at  Needles,  didn't  ja?" 

"I  did,"  answered  Mr.  Prior,  mar- 
veling at  the  interest  the  government 
was  showing  in  his  tour 
across  the  country. 

By  that  time  the  man 
was  gone,  leaving  no  clue 
as  to  what  he  had  want- 
ed. Later  Mr.  Prior 
learned  that  someone  had 
robbed  a  bank,  and  had 
taken  the  same  route 
west  that  he  had,  but  he 
could  never  quite  con- 
vince the  old  ladies  in  the  rooming 
house. 

A  professor  from  the  psych  de- 
partment who  doesn't  know  we  know 
this,  and  therefore  must  remain 
anonymous,  had  this  little  run  in  with 
the  law.  It's  not  chilling,  but  it  points 
a  moral.  He  was  walking  quietly 
down  the  street  one  snowy  afternoon, 
when  some  spirited  child  threw  a  par- 
ticularly large,  wet  snowball  at  him. 
Turning  around,  he  seized  the  child 
and  slapped  him  smartly  in  the  face. 
An  interested  policeman,  who  had 
just  been  "cruising,"  arbitrarily  de- 
manded an  explanation.  Of  course, 
the  prof  was  not  arrested,  and  the 
moral  iS,  that  even  psychology  profes- 
sors can  forget. 


A 


COLLEGE  GIRL  mistook  Ber- 
gen Evans  for  a  mailman,  an  auto- 
graph hunter  mistook  him  for  a  celeb- 
rity, and  the  Evanston  Police,  always 
alert  and  functioning,  picked  him  up 
for  vagrancy.  It  happened  during  the 
depression,  when  Evanstonians  feared 
a     momentary     Bolshevist     uprising. 


Squad  cars  cruised  continually  up  and 
down  the  streets  looking  for  possible 
agitators,  and  police  stopped  everyone 
who  looked  like  their  conception  of  a 
typical  Bolshevist. 

Mr.  Evans  is  not  sure 
to  this  day  just  what  it 
was  about  him  that  made 
him  look  suspicious.  May- 
be it  was  his  short  jacket, 
his  odd  head  gear,  or  an 
imagined  shifty  glint  in 
his  left  eye.  Probably, 
though,  it  was  the  bottle 
of  milk  sticking  out  of 
his  pocket.  Mr.  Evans  suspects  the 
police  thought  that  he  was  going  to 
the  park  to  drink  the  milk  and  think 
up  things  to  agitate  about.  He  was 
not.  At  any  rate,  one  day  Mr.  Evans 
noticed  that  a  police  car  was  crawling 
along  in  the  street  just  keeping  pace 
with  him.  Suddenly,  just  as  he  got 
to  the  corner,  the  police  car  speeded 
up,  turned  the  corner  and  blocked  his 
path  as  he  reached  the  middle  of  the 
street. 

They  asked  him  where  he  was  go- 
ing. He  told  them  home.  They  asked 
him  where  he  got  the  milk.  They 
thought  he  had  stolen  it.  He  told 
them  he  had  bought  it  at  a  store. 
Mr.  Evans,  getting  a  little  fed  up 
with  this  routine,  decided  to  ask  them 
a  question.  So  he  asked  them  why 
they  thought  he  looked  suspicious. 
They  answered  him  with  a  cryptic, 
"Oh,  we  have  a  way  of  knowing." 

"Well,"  Mr.  Evans  replied  in  his 
most  faultless  English — he  assured  us 
that  the  only  way  to  deal  with  the 
law  is  to  awe  them  with  perfect 
English — "It    can't    be   a    very    good 
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way,  because  I  happen  to  be  a  professor  at  Northwestern 
University." 


BILL  OF  FARE 


D, 


'URING  CIVIL-WAR  days  in  Spain,  Mr.  Spann,  of 
the  German  department,  indiscreetly  quarreled  with  a 
street  vendor.  This  sort  of  thing  is  useless  in  any  Spanish- 
speaking  country,  anyway,  but  Mr.  Spann  carried  it  to 
the  point  of  striking  the  man.  Immediately  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  the  Spanish  equivalent  of  the 
Gestapo  who  were  further  incited  to  kill  him  on  the 
spot  due  to  his  German  accent.  With  the  help  of  his 
American  citizenship  papers,  he  was  released,  not  with- 
out many  gestures  and  verbal  lashings  from  both  sides. 
Instructors  of  the  English  Department  boast  happily 
of  Mr.  Samuels'  night  in  jail.  It  seems  two  bandits  held 
Mr.  Samuels  up.  Later  they  were  both  caught.  Mr. 
Samuels  felt  as  a  citizen,  he  should  submit  evidence 
against  them.  Unfortunately,  the  hold-up  men  heard 
of  this,  and  calmly  threatened  Mr.  Samuels'  family. 
Understandably  intimidated  by  their  threats,  Mr.  Sam- 
uels refused  to  submit  the  evidence,  and  the  judge  put 
hiin  in  jail.    Such  is  Justice. 


A 


.  NOTHER  PROFESSOR,  deferentially  wishing  to 
shield  Northwestern  from  any  notoriety,  refused  to  let 
us  attach  his  name  to  this,  his  wild  oat.  We  might  as  well 
call  him  Higgins.  You  won't  believe  this,  anyway,  but 
it  did  happen.  One  night  Higgins,  in  a  party  of  four 
couples,  went  out  to  a  little  spot  to  do  some  serious 
drinking.  When  they  all  got  good  and  squiffy,  they 
started  playing  a  harmless  game  of  pile-the-chairs-on- 
the-table.  The  object  of  this  game  was  to  see  how  high 
you  could  pile  chairs  one  on  top  of  the  other  on  any 
given  table.  Higgins  won  hands  down,  and  just  to  cinch 
the  matter  climbed  up  to  the  topmost  of  the  chairs  he 
had  stacked  on  the  table,  and  perched  there  perilously 
but  triumphantly. 

This  perturbed  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment 
quite  some,  and  he  begged  the  one  sober  girl  in  the  party 
to  get  them  all  out  of  the  place.  Somehow  she  did. 
They  were  probably  bored  with  the  joint  anyhow.  The 
girls  went  home  on  the  train  but  the  men  felt  it  was  too 
early  for  this,  so  they  drove  to  a  small  town  not  so  far 
away,  and  there  found  all  the  citizenry  in  bed,  and  the 
sidewalks  neatly  folded  up  for  the  night.  Somebody 
dared  Higgins  to  put  out  the  street  light.  And  Higgins 
was  not  the  man  to  turn  down  a  dare,  please  keep  in 
mind  that  this  man  is  a  professor  at  Northwestern.  Hig- 
gins climbed  the  lamp  post,  and  was  endeavoring  to  re- 
move the  glass  cover  when  one  of  his  friends,  trying  to 
scare  him  down  with  a  poorly  aimed  rock,  broke  the 
bulb.  By  this  time,  of  course,  the  local  police  had  ar- 
rived. Higgins  and  his  party  were  hurried  off  to  the 
hoosegow. 

Mr.  Bogorad  has  undoubtedly  paved  posterity's  way 
for  the  last  word  in  speaking  with  police.  After  leaving 
a  date  at  her  home,  he  was  accosted  by  a  squad  car  at  the 
curb.  "What  d'ja  do  with  that  girl?"  they  asked,  as 
only  police  in  squad  cars  can.  "What  do  you  think," 
replied  Mr.  Bogorad  blandly,  and  drove  off. 
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that  hot  salty  blood  taste 
comes  up  in  the  roof  of  his 
mouth  and  the  slobbery  jowls 
and  purplepimply  forehead 
bug  at  him  and  he  smashes 
into  the  dough  feeling  that 
sweet  pain  sharp  like  bursting 
in  his  hand  and  splashing  up 
his  arm  quick  and  hot  how 
eyeballs  ooze  like  halfset  jello  or  polywog  goo  color 
probably  runs  over  your  hand  like  dye  in  stomach  is 
dull  and  crouches  him  all  groiny  and  flobbery  pimpleface 
coming  at  him  roll  over  like  dry  ice  cut  in  his  shoulder 
arm  dead  fish  haddock  maybe  cram  his  fingers  into  those 
red  eyes  squeeze  them  like  boils  as  what  are  cists  on  a 
maggot  grub  scavanger  too  good  for  him  on  top  now 
bruising  his  hand  room  like  boiling  water  floor  all  film 
spiderweb  as  strong  as  his  breath  is  rotten  like  something 
gone  mold  and  huffing  at  him  close  working  his  fingers 
around  that  neck  to  stifle  what  bubbles  wild  boar  or 
returning  sturgeon  purple  running  over  and  swelling 
pulsating  legs  gummy  boilhead  is  on  him  chewing  at 
lifelike  fat  hams  and  bony  elbows  two  gringing  mush  in 
puss  nothing  quite  as  sweet  as  the  way  french  vanilla 
runs  down  your  gullet  a  long  line  of  cold  into  the  coils 
branching  out  into  rivulets  of  milchey  then  science  takes 
over  oh  the  wonderful  hurt  and  the  dirty  green  darkness 
and  the  stench  of  clawing  fingernails  and  duck  he  has 
a  crowbar  or  something  it  is  all  over  now  no  cowboys 
or  men  from  mars  are  going  to  bounce  to  his  rescue 
time  to  pray  no  time  what  would  men  in  the  funny 
books  do  only  he  hadn't  a  scarlet  lined  coat  the  bar  is 
coming  slow  like  the  time  he  got  hit  by  the  automobile 
and  he  knew  it  was  or  jumping  a  fence  you'd  bark  your 
shins  just  like  you  told  yourself  on  a  dare  most  likely 
on  your  face  in  the  cinders  all  the  dirty  sooty  ground 
into  the  shiny  mug  and  paddies  bleedy  with  tiny  cuts 
and  you  not  bawling  other 
guys  around  laughing  what's 
so  funny  smell  of  mother 
warm  and  clean  soapy  bury 
face  into  soft  pillows  and 
whimper  like  little  puppy 
comfortable  now  whirling 
and  just  barely  skimming  the 
low  hanging  clouds  wheeling 
like  a  gull. 
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BIRTHDAY  FOR  KAREN 


This  is  the  story  for  every  girl  who  has  ever  loved.  Anything  at 
all.  A  story  of  hope,  fear,  loneliness — and  it  ends  the  way  you 
want  it  to. 


I 


T  WAS  A  BEAUTIFUL  DAY. 
Karen  pushed  the  gingham  curtains 
of  the  back  door  aside  so  as  to  take 
a  good  long  look:  at  it.  Blue  sky  with- 
out a  cloud,  and  the  snow  so  white 
that  the  kitchen  seemed  all  blackness 
with  sharp  pinpoints  of  flashing  light 
when  she  turned  from  the  window. 

After  carefully  scraping  and  stack- 
ing her  breakfast  dishes,  she  turned 
the  steaming  water  onto  the  soap 
chips  in  the  dishpan.  Dishes  for  one 
.  .  .  one  plate,  one  cup  and  saucer, 
a  knife,  fork,  spoon.  Such  a  pathetic 
little  pile  of  utensils.  Jim'd  been 
gone — let's  see — almost  a  year  now. 
First  morning  she'd  cried  because  he 
wasn't  across  the  maple  table  in  the 
breakfast  nook  looking  sleepy  over 
his  hot  coffee  and  scrambled  eggs. 
That  was  all  he'd  ever  eat  for  break- 
fast, except  maybe  a  glass  of  orange 
juice  if  she  insisted.  And  she'd  wake 
in  the  darkness  and  forget  he  was 
gone  and  reach  for  his  hand  with  its 
fingers  so  clean  and  brown.  It  had 
been  hard  to  remember. 

She'd  gone  down  to  Kresge's  for  the 
satin  service  flag  with  the  triumphant 
blue  star  in  the  center.  That  remind- 
ed her  of  w^here  Jim  was.  She  could 
look  at  it  there  in  the  front  window 
and  imagine  him  somewhere  in  the 
Pacific  flying  out  and  away  from  his 
carrier  and  returning  safely  to  glide 
in  for  a  landing  on  the  runway.  Jim 
with  his  gleaming  gold  wings  over 
his  heart  and  stripe  and  star  on  his 
sleeve. 


Pouring  the  soapy  water  down  the 
sink,  she  reached  for  a  clean-smelling 
flowered  dishtowel  and  began  to  wipe 
the  few  blue  china  dishes.  She  was 
glad  that  she  was  Karen  Browne. 
There  was  no  one  in  the  world  she 
would  rather  be  than  herself  today. 
It  was  April  seventh — her  birthday. 
What  would  Jim  send  her?  Before, 
he  had  always  sent  some  light,  care- 
free gift,  just  on  the  borderline  of 
wicked  .  .  .  and  added  flowers,  candy 
and  a  book  because  he  said  he'd  read 
in  Emily  that  these  were  the  only 
gifts  a  nice  girl  might  accept.  He'd 
tried  to  be  sober-faced  when  he  hand- 
ed them  to  her,  finally  bursting  out 
with  his  wonderful  deep  laughter  as 
she  opened   each   gift.     Then   they'd 


both  laughed  and  he'd  kissed  her, 
hard  and  sure,  holding  her  so  close 
that  it  hurt  her. 

But  this  birthday — the  first  with 
Jim  away — what  could  he  send  her 
from  the  middle  of  the  ocean?  Or 
would  he  have  his  mother  pick  it  out 
for  her.  She  almost  broke  one  of  her 
blue  china  plates  putting  it  away  in 
the  cupboard  when  she  thought  of 
this.  The  whole  beauty  and  signifi- 
cance of  his  sentiment  would  be  gone. 
She  wanted  something  his  hands  had 
touched,  something  he'd  thought  of 
especially  for  her.  No.  He  could 
never  let  his  mother  do  it.  He  would 
buy  something  in  port  somewhere. 
Perhaps  at  Casablanca.  For  a  week 
the  Stocktoit  had  been  docked  there, 
his  letters  had  said.  Or  at  Toledo  .  .  . 
something  handmade  and  Spanish  for 
the  tiny  bric-a-brac  shelves  in  the 
living  room!  That  must  be  it.  But 
how  could  she  tell?  Oh,  that  was 
what  was  so  wonderful  about  it — 
this  not  knowing  and,  yet,  knowing 
that  something  marvelous  was  about 
to  happen. 

She  felt  a  peculiar  sense  of  expect- 
ancy that  made  her  heart  beat  faster, 
sending  the  blood  tingling  through 
her. 


If  you  enjoy  the  typical  Parrot 
story  stop  here.  If  you  are  a  fan  of 
Horror,  Esquire,  or  Netv  Yorker  turn 
to  page  24.  If  you  favor  Ladies  Home 
Journal  stories  turn  to  page  29. 
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Dc   You    6£i-;£V£     IN  FATS'? 


Some  of  our  subscribers  have 
complained  that  the  PARROT  does 
not  have  enough  cartoons.  We 
hasten  to  explain  that  this  was  not 
due  to  any  obscure  editorial  poU 
icy,  but  rather  to  a  dearth  of  car- 
toonists. Ever  anxious  to  please, 
we  rounded  up,  via  mail,  several 
servicemen,  who  are  ex-Parrot 
cartoonists  and  asked  for  some  of 
their  work.  It  all  turned  out  to  be 
about  military  life. 

On  this  page,  familiar  to  all  of 
you,  cartoons  by  Pvt.  Johnny 
Meyer  11,  erstwhile  of  Northwest- 
ern and  AStP  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut.  The  opposite  page 
offers  the  work  of  George  Jenkins, 
a  transfer  to  Northwestern,  now 
an  Air  Corps  Cadet  in  Florida,  who 
doesn't  draw  for  publication,  but 
for  the  amusement  of  his  fiance, 
Beth  Henry,  Alpha  Xi.  George 
Gruenwald,  who  signs  himself  sim- 
ply Gruen,  is  with  the  Public  Rela- 
tions Department  in  Italy.  After 
long  months  of  reading  nothing 
but  Punch,  he  feels  he  is  losing  his 
sense  of  humor. 
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FOOLS  G£1 


The  Compleat  AngUrs,  left  to  right,  are  Doris  Lotts,  Gloria  Moline, 
Ruth  Spurgeon,  Carol  Beck,  Bob  Soil,  Lloyd  Solder  and  Jan  Eaton. 
They  didn't  catch  Chinool  salmon  but  they  did  manage  to  hook 
pencils,   cigarettes,   erasers,   candy,    etc. 


We  weren't  quife  sure  of  one  of  the  Daily's  pet  editoj 
Freshman  Council,  has  really  done  some  worthwhile  i\ 
But  the  crowning  of  the  year's  work  (including  paper  | 
Get-Together  has  convinced  us.  This  festivity's  greati! 
We  feel  this  to  be  a  big  contribution,  and  the  sociall 
and  graceful  way  to  make  Boy  meet  Girl  inevitable.  1( 

who  is  looking  happy  bed 


Madame  Zaia,  knowing  of  Wesley  Mellang's  past  year 
in  the  Pacific,  makes  his  future  much  brighter.  She 
tells  him  he  is  going  to  see  a  lot  of  a  tall  brunette 
he  has  just  met  whose  initials  are  D.  G.  Madame 
Zaza   in  Willard   Hall   life  is  Donna   Goldcamn. 


Here  Steve  Tanner  prepares  to  throw  a  dart,  while 
Barb  Magathan  only  sits  and  waits.  We  feel  it  is 
significant  that,  by  PARROT  survey,  the  women  out- 
darted  the  men  all  afternoon,  three  to  one. 


TOGETHER 


es:  the  fact  that  the  Freshman  class,  through  the 
year  and  been,  on  the  whole,  successfully  active. 

rap  drives,  mixers,  and  dances],  with  an  April  Fool's 
o  fame  was  Men.    More  men,  in  fact,  than  girls. 

tat  of  this  year's  season.  The  Grand  March,  a  good 

he  throng  is  an  anonymous  sailor  and  Gloria  Hill, 

ire  taking  her  picture. 


^>«—-.  I 


Fortunately   almost   everyone   caught   on   to   this   ingenious   piece   of 
freshman     thinking — a     Museum     of     Unnatural     Science — and     they 
laughed,    like   Willy   Montgomery,    Irving   Wolf,   Gloria    Hill    (again), 
Bill    Morrison,    Bill    Sustafson,    Private   William    Schmalgermeir,    Doris 
Lee  Nichols,  and  Bill  Harrison. 


Pausing  to  refresh  are  Veryle  Kinsel,  Veldon  Monson, 
Doris  Thompson,  Don  Alurez,  and  Bud  Jaffee.  The 
bartenders  are  Jack  Taft  and  Bill  Carey,  who  would 
have  smiled,  but  his  mouth  was  full  of  the  bottle 
caps   he    bit  off  for  the   customers. 


The  Freshmen,  wise  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  thought 
it  best  to  have  a  place  to  pitch.  Pennies,  of  course — 
they  know  all  about  gambling.  Here  Lonnie  Hill  and 
Mary  Alpach  take  Mr.  Posti'  place,  while  he  serves  free 
sandwiches. 


\        \ 
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On  the  left:  Florence  Fletch- 
er, Zeta  Tau  Alpha,  in  white 
cotton  blouse  with  eyelet 
ruffles.  Sizes  10  to  18, 
$5.95. 

Blue,  green  or  rose  dirndl 
with  peasant  trim.  Sizes  10 
to  18,  $6.95. 


two-piece  suit  with  red  binding.  Jacl<et  sizes  12  to  18,  $17.95. 
Skirt,  sizes  12  to  18,  $8.95.  Also  in  green  and  block  or  red 
and  white. 

Nancy  Moyer,  .AOPi,  in  white  slack  suit  with  red  and  blue 
piping.     Sizes    10  to    16,  $17.95. 

Casual  Clothes,  Carson's  4th   Floor 


OmTiJofi'S^i^ 


War  Bride,  and  ex-Parroteer  LaBonte,  with  groom,  Marine 
Lieutenant  Edwin  Bryant  Sollis,  cut  the  wedding  cako 
as  happily  as  though  there  were  no  war.    The 
wedding  was  February  26. 
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Betty  Ranstead  registers  frustration  as  Jean  Kirk  starts  to  kiss  the 
groom.  Others  in  and  about  the  receiving  line,  from  left  to  right, 
Merribeth   Ribblet,    Mr.   LaBonte,    Elmer  Albritton. 


Mary  Lou  Disoway  and  Bill  Kelley  await  their  turn  behind  Elmer  and 
Jean.  Record  for  the  afternoon  goes  to  Twink  Brown,  who  kissed  every 
boy — and  some  boys  twice. 


SHIRLEY  PASCOE 


COLUMBINE 


Mrs.  Seversen  knew  her  customers  all  right.  She  knew  they 
couldn't  afford  to  pay  more  than  $19.93  for  a  dress.  They  were 
joiirff,ushers — jourflushers! 


\S\  O,  THEY  DIDN'T  have  mon- 
ey, Mrs.  Seversen  decided.  It  was 
obvious  that  the  mother's  black  seal- 
skin coat  had  been  made  over — prob- 
ably by  some  cheap  tailor  in  a  grey, 
dusty  little  shop.  Mrs.  Seversen 
sniffed  with  distaste  and  drew  herself 
even  more  erect.  In  rapid  irritation 
she  slipped  the  hangers  down  the  rod 
as  she  filed  through  the  size  twelves, 
blue  moire,  white  net,  red  taffeta, 
rose  chiffon.  No  use  showing  any- 
thing but  blue  or  pink.  People  like 
that  thought  there  was  no  other  color 
for  a  party  dress.  Oh,  she  knew  her 
customers  all  right,  could  tell  at  a 
glance  what  they'd  be  likely  to  buy. 
She  plucked  the  blue  moire  and  the 
rose  chiffon  from  the  light  confusion 
of  skirts,  ribbons  and  ruffles.  Her  ges- 
ture as  she  dropped  them  over  her 
arm  was  neat  and  professionally  effi- 
cient. It  really  marked  her  as  a  mem- 
ber of  an  establishment  such  as  this. 
She  was  pleased  to  feel  herself  in  har- 
mony with  the  silence,  the  perfumed 
air,  the  simple  austere,  "Gowns  by 
Philrim"  that  distinguished  the  plate 
glass  window  of  the  shop. 

"We  haven't  much  of  a  selection  at 
nineteen  ninety-five,"  Mrs.  Seversen 
remarked  to  the  blue  wall  of  the  fit- 
ting room.  She  swept  the  dresses  from 
her  arm,  lifted  them  to  the  rack,  and 
began  unfastening  the  hooks  of  the 
rose  chiffon. 

"If  you  would  care  to  see  what  we 
have  in  the  higher  price  range,  I'm 
sure  the  young  lady  would  be  more 
pleased."  She  said  the  words  automa- 
tically.  What  a  waste  of  breath! 

"Oh,  these  are  fine,  thank  you." 
There  was  a  cautious  politeness  in  the 
woman's  smile.    She  fumbled  at  the 


collar  of  her  coat  as  if  to  loosen  it 
though  it  was  already  open. 

That  hair,  probably  once  blond, 
was  certainly  white  now.  And  hardly 
any  make-up!  No  wonder  she  was 
so  colorless  in  the  black  sealskin — 
absolutely  dead-looking.  The  girl 
could  be  fixed  up  to  look  decent.  She 
couldn't  be  more  than  fifteen.  The 
right  make-up  and  a  permanent.  A 
permanent!  Both  of  them  would 
perish  at  the  idea.  Just  because  the 
hair  was  rather  wavy  they  let  things 
go  at  that.  What  was  the  use  in  hav- 
ing honey-colored  hair  and  a  young 
complexion  if  you  hadn't  the  sense  to 
know  what  to  do  with  them?  Give 
her  a  few  years  and  she'd  be  frumpier 
than  her  mother. 

Mrs.  Seversen  bent  in  her  well- 
molded  corsets  to  straighten  the  hem 
as  the  dress  dropped  over  the  girl's 
shoulders  and  slipped  murmuring  to 
the  floor.  Putting  one  hand  on  her 
hip  she  rose  stiffly  and  stepped  back. 
For  a  moment  she  said  nothing  to 
herself. 


'And  to  HECK  with  Burgundyl' 


Nobody  said  anything.  The  girl 
stood,  a  just-born  Venus  with  a  mist 
of  rose  chiffon  still  clinging  round 
her.  It  fell  away  from  her  slim  throat 
and  her  shoulders,  closed  about  her 
waist,  and  glided  to  the  floor,  the  soft 
folds  growing  fuller  and  fuller  until 
the  form  of  her  body  was  hidden. 
She  looked  up  and  the  breath  went 
out  of  her  in  a  little  gust.  Surprise 
touched  her  face,  brightened  to  de- 
light, to  radiance.  Under  the  fright- 
ening force  she  bent  her  head  and  it 
seemed  then,  with  its  loose  waves  of 
hair,  like  the  heavy  blossom  of  a 
flower,  like  a  columbine.  From  un- 
der her  lashes  she  looked  again  into 
the  mirrors  in  front  of  her,  at  each 
side.  Did  she  dare  believe  them? 
They  insisted,  "You  are  a  woman 
now,  a  woman,  a  woman"  and  they 
hinted,  "You  are  graceful,  graceful, 
graceful." 

Mrs.  Seversen  still  made  no  com- 
ment to  Mrs.  Seversen  but  stood  with 
her  hand  on  her  hip,  on  that  lumpy 
flesh  near  her  waistline  that  neither 
dieting  nor  corseting  removed.  She 
avoided  her  own  reflection  in  the 
mirrors. 

"Oh,  Mother,"  said  the  girl,  "don't 
you  like  it?" 

"Nineteen  ninety-five,"  said  her 
mother,  slowly  drawing  out  the  words 
while  she  added  in  her  mind,  "Fifteen 
dollars  that  Ralph  said  we  could 
spend,  dollar  and  a  half  rent  from  the 
garage  .  .  .  oh,  and  two  fifty  we'll 
save  by  painting  the  kitchen  w^ood- 
work  ourselves."  Then  she  smiled, 
full  of  exhilaration  and  confidence. 
"It's  your  first  long  dress,  Dorothy, 
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and  the  material  is  good.  Are  you 
sure  you  really  like  it?" 

"Oh,  yes,  Mother,  yes!" 

"I  do  think  it's  important  that 
you  look  as  nice  as  the  other  young 
people  at  the  party."  The  woman 
turned  directly  to  Mrs.  Seversen.  "I 
think  we'll  take  it  then." 

The  girl's  timorous  grace,  her 
mother's  interest  in  her,  their  disarm- 
ing lack  of  pretentiousness  came  to- 
gether in  a  rush,  threatened  Mrs.  Sev- 
ersen's  contempt,  threatened  to  dis- 
cover her  behind  the  shield,  remem- 
bering, regretting.  But  Mrs.  Seversen 
stood  her  ground. 

Fourflushers.  Fourflushers  and 
nothing  else.  As  if  they  could  afford 
it! 

"Very  well.  Madam.  I'll  have  it 
wrapped  for  you."  Her  level  tones 
were  very  near  the  outer  edge  of 
courtesy. 

The  dress  off,  the  girl  was  putting 
on  her  blue  sweater  again.  Mrs.  Sev- 
ersen stepped  briskly  down  the  hall 
to  the  wrapping  room.  She  carried 
the  chiffon  draped  carefully  over  one 
arm. 


Help  Towards  Victory 

Skip  a  Coke  —  Buy  a  Bond 


THE   HOME  SHOP 

Lampshades  Made  to  Order 
Antiques,  Gifts,  Handwrougbt  Siher  Jewelry 

1723  Sherman  Ave.  Dav.  8066 


LONDON'S   FLOWER  SHOP 

Smart  Corsages 
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JACK  AND  JUNE  STUDIO 

Interiors  -  Gifts  -  Furniture 
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HECTIC  JOURNEY 

(Continued  from  page  4) 
began  to  feel  a  little  green.  I  decided 
to  get  a  cup  of  coffee  from  the  dining 
salon  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
Downstairs,  a  smell  strongly  resem- 
bling that  of  burnt  peanuts  assailed 
my  nostrils.  I  waited  to  be  served, 
but  after  half  an  hour  of  the  pitching, 
tossing,  the  smoke  and  smell  I  decided 
the  thing  I  needed  was  fresh  air.  I 
stumbled  up  to  the  deck  where  Alta 
was  serving  the  last  of  the  milk.  I 
gratefully  took  a  big  gulp. — It  was 
sour!  Alta,  when  washing  the  ther- 
mos at  home,  had  used  hot  water  in- 
stead of  cold,  and  the  retained  heat 
had  been  enough  to  spoil  the  milk. 
That  finished  me.  I  went  back  to  the 
cabin.  Eventually  I  slept,  and  when 
I  woke  up  we  were  nearly  at  Kings- 
ton, the  port  for  Dublin.  The  boat 
had  changed  its  course  several  times 
owing  to  enemy  action. 

We  immediately  crossed  from  the 
pier  to  the  train.  Perhaps  our  uncom- 
fortable position  had  much  to  do  with 
our  unfavorable  impressions  of  Ire- 
land. The  country  was  totally  unpro- 
tected and  many  expected  invasion 
before  we  should  have  a  chance  to 
get  out.  People  were  lined  in  the 
aisles  of  the  train  to  get  to  the  diner 
but  few  were  successful. 

Around  five  p.m.  we  drew  into 
Galway  and  saw,  in  the  bay,  the  S.S. 
'Washington  flying  the  Stars  and 
Stripes.  The  date:  July  4th.  We  had 
never  really  appreciated  the  beauty 
of  the  flag  until  we  were  out  from 
under  its  protection. 

We  were  lucky  in  finding  an  attic 
room  in  a  third-rate  firetrap.  We 
didn't  have  to  spend  the  night  in  the 
station  as  many  were  forced  to  do. 
We  had  something  to  eat  .  .  .  bacon 
and  eggs.  Next  morning  we  had 
greasy  eggs  and  bacon  and  then  bacon 
and  eggs  at  noon.  The  children  drank 
milk. 

Around  three  we  came  again  to 
the  harbor  to  board  the  tender  which 
was  to  take  us  out  to  the  waiting 
liner.  There  was  a  big  crowd,  all 
pushing  and  shouting.  Chivalry  was 
now  a  thing  of  the  past.  Men  were 
pushing  aboard.  Women  fainted, 
their  babies  nearly  dropping  out  of 
their  arms  because  they  didn't  have 
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the  strength  to  hold  them  upright. 
We  were  thankful  that  Mother  was 
not  the  fainting  type. 

The  Washington  didn't  sail  until 
Sunday,  when  safety  assurances  had 
been  received  from  both  England  and 
Germany.  During  the  previous  trip 
the  ship  had  been  stopped  by  a  Ger- 
man submarine  and  some  of  the  pas- 
sengers had  put  out  in  lifeboats  be- 
fore the  mistake  was  rectified.  The 
ship,  with  a  capacity  of  1200,  now 
carried  1700.  The  boarded-over 
swimming  pool  housed  the  men  while 
the  mail  room  and  laundry  helped  bed 
down  the  women.  We  had  been  for- 
tunate in  getting  a  cabin  for  three 
directly  opposite  the  dining  room. 
Two  cots  were  set  up  for  Gordon  and 
Jean.  All  our  luggage  had  been  put 
in  the  hold,  so  we  wore  the  same 
clothes  for  ten  days  or  more.  Our 
suitcases  contained  only  shoes  and 
pyjamas. 

We  couldn't  walk  anywhere  with- 
out stumbling  over  babies.  Never  in 
my  life  have  I  seen  so  many.  The 
entire  trip  was  one  long  wail!  The 
bar,  the  one  room  free  of  children, 
was  where  we  spent  most  of  our 
time,  drinking  lemonade  and  playing 
the  slot  machines.  Nobody  was  al- 
lowed to  take  more  than  25  pounds 
out  of  England.  On  the  boat,  the 
purser  gave  the  rotten  exchange  of 
$2.50  instead  of  $4.00  because  the 
exchange  was  not  stabilized  in  New 
York.  Somebody  was  making  money, 
but  it  wasn't  us. 

Thursday  Gordon  wasn't  feeling 
well.  Saturday  morning  a  tempera- 
ture of  104°  prevented  me  from  see- 
ing the  Statue  of  Liberty.  Alta  also 
had  a  high  fever.  When  we  docked 
in  New  York  my  grandfather  came 
to  take  Gordon  and  Jean  to  Boston. 
The  other  three  of  us  followed  after 
we  were  on  the  way  to  recovery.  We 
had  had  paratyphoid  contracted  from 
the  raw  milk  in  Ireland. 

A  couple  of  weeks  later  we  started 
south  in  a  car  to  find  a  place  to  live. 
One  night  we  stopped  in  a  small  col- 
lege town  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley 
of  Virginia  and  just  stayed  there  to 
wait  until  the  time  for  our  return  to 
England  and  my  father.  We  some- 
times think  over  our  odd  experience 
in  our  latest  Atlantic  crossing  and 
look  back  to  laugh  heartily — from  a 
safe  distance. 
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BIRTHDAY  FOR  KAREN 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


For  Readers  of  Horror  Magazine 

L  HERE  WAS  THE  DOORBELL. 

.  .  .  For  a  moment  she  was  startled 
from  her  daydreaming.  Slowly  she 
hung  the  wet  dishtowel  on  the  rack. 
For  no  reason  at  all,  she  was  afraid  to 
answer  the  door.  She  couldn't  explain 
why — it  was  a  feeling  of  uneasiness, 
almost  terror  that  made  her  throat 
ache,  her  hands  turn  cold  and  moist. 

But  how  foolish  she  was  being!  She 
forced  herself  to  walk  across  the  neat- 
ly patterned  linoleum,  push  open  the 
kitchen  door,  cross  the  living  room 
with  its  soft  hooked  rugs,  to  the  front 
hall.  The  doorbell's  ring  was  inces- 
sant, pounding  in  her  head,  swim- 
ming and  beating  strangely  now  with 
the  echoing  of  the  sound. 

She  flung  open  the  door — and  saw 
him.  It  was  someone  she  had  never 
seen  before  .  .  .  face  horribly  twisted 
and  scarred,  one  arm  only  a  mangled 
stump  hanging  useless  in  his  Navy 
sleeve  with  its —  Oh,  it  couldn't  be! 
The  stripe  and  star — the  gold  wings. 
It  couldn't  be.  .  .  .  But  it  was.  Jim 
had  come  back  to  her  at  last. 

"Happy  Birthday,  Karen,"  the 
voice  from  behind  the  face  said. 

For  the  Esquire  Lover 

OUDDENLY  HER  BODY  tensed. 
Her  whole  being  melted  when  she 
felt  his  lips  on  the  back  of  her  neck — 
Jim's  lips!  But  no.  She  turned  to  find 
Charlie  Chaplin  with  Errol  Flynn's 
shoes  in  his  right  hand.  Joan  Berry, 
locked  in  the  refrigerator,  began 
screaming  at   the   top   of  her  lungs. 


One  Touch  of  Spring 


Cay  flowered  sta- 
tionery to  keep  you 
and  your  favorite 
correspondent  in  a 
frivolous,  talkative 
mood. 


Soft,  feminine,  pas- 
tel shades  of  writing 
paper  to  let  "him" 
know  that  his  sweet 
girl  thinks  of  him 
often. 


Keep  your  letters 
zooming  back  and 
forth  with  air  mail 
stationery.  Make  it 
short,  sweet  and 
above  all  fast. 
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Evanston 


"You  are  the  father  of  my  child!" 

As  Karen  ran  her  fingers  through 
his  crisp  white  hair,  she  could  see 
Jim's  picture  over  Charles'  shoulder. 
.  .  .  Jim's  eyes  watching  her  from 
the  silver  frame.  Charles'  lips  pressed 
hard  against  her  willing  mouth. 

When  she  opened  her  eyes,  she  saw 
Jim's  last  birthday  gift,  her  black 
chiffon  nightgown,  in  a  heap  on  the 
floor.  She  looked  slowly  about  her. 
It  was  her  room  .  .  .  her  bed.  On  the 
pillow  by  her  bare  white  shoulder 
she  saw  a  hastily  scrawled  note:  "I 
told  Jim  before  he  left  I  would  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  make  your 
birthday  complete.  And  now  good 
night.  .  .  ." 

For  New  Yorker  Readers 

CjHE  dumped  the  scouring  pow- 
der into  the  sink,  scrubbing  absent- 
mindedly  at  the  scum  and  looking  out 
of  the  window.  The  happy  feeling 
seemed  to  be  flowing  out  of  her  being 
like  the  dirty  water  washing  down 
the  sink  drain  when  she  thought 
about  what  could  happen.  What  if 
Jim  should  never  come  back  for  any 
more  birthdays.  Even  now  he  might 
be  clawing  at  his  throat,  his  plane  in 
a  screaming  death  dive  to  the  ground. 
She  might  never  see  him  again.  It  had 
happened  to  Jane  Endicott's  Bill,  and 
to  Ray  Stark,  hadn't  it? 

She  turned  off  the  faucet  and 
walked  to  the  back  door,  looking 
down  the  street  toward  town.  The 
sunshine  depressed  her,  sickened  her. 
The  reflection  of  the  snow  made  her 
eyes  sting.  She  sank  into  the  white 
enamel  chair  and  put  her  cheek  on  the 
cold  porcelain  table. 
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THE  TELEGRAM 


Nicky  could  remember  everything  about  him — his  laughter,  the 
tilt  of  his  head.  But  when  the  telegram  came  she  felt  strangely 
apprehensive,  she  was  afraid  to  open  it. 


N, 


IICKY  INHALED  DEEPLY  on 

her  cigarette  and  drew  the  smoke  deep 
into  her  lungs  until  it  hurt.  In  her 
hand  she  held  a  telegram,  unopened. 
She  was  afraid  of  it.  She  knew  it  was 
something  about  Jeff.  But  she  was 
afraid  of  what  it  said.  And  as  she  sat 
there,  hesitating,  she  thought  of  Jeff. 

She  thought  of  his  laughter.  It  was 
good  laughter,  full  of  gaiety  and 
recklessness.  He  tilted  his  head  back 
when  he  laughed  and  his  teeth 
sparkled  and  his  eyes  shone.  She 
thought  of  his  hair,  how  crinkly  and 
curly  it  was  and  how  he  hated  it  and 
tried  to  plaster  it  down  and  smooth 
the  waves.  She  thought  of  his  cowlick 
and  how  it  annoyed  him  and  fasci- 
nated her.  His  hair  had  funny  little 
glints  in  it,  red  and  brown  and 
golden. 

In  her  mind  she  saw  him  standing 
before  her,  smiling  an  amused  smile, 
walking  across  the  room  with  his 
jaunty  swagger,  pouring  himself  a 
drink  with  his  usual  smooth  suave- 
ness.  He  raised  the  glass  in  a  toast 
to  her  and  vanished.  He  had  made 
many  toasts  in  many  places.  At  a 
cocktail  party  he  had  toasted  her 
beauty,  her  charm,  her  intelligence. 
Once  when  they  were  alone  he  had 
raised  his  glass  and  said,  "Here's  to 
Nicky,  the  career  girl,  whose  career  is 
climbing  the  social  ladder,  rung  by 
rung,  by-passing  anyone  and  every- 
one she  can.  Someday,  my  dear, 
you're  going  to  slip  and  fall  all  the 
way  to  the  bottom."  Then  he  had 
laughed  harshly  and  changed  the  sub- 
ject. 

Memories  crowded  her  mind,  push- 
ing at  each  other.  Memories  of  danc- 
ing smoothly  across  a  ballroom  floor 
with  his  lean,   hard   jaw   against   her 


temple;  of  gay  congas,  swirling  tan- 
gos, and  hip-gyrating  rhumbas;  of 
many  terraces  of  many  hotels  with 
Jeff  leaning  toward  her,  smiling  his 
easy  smile,  begging  her  to  marry  him. 
He  hated  the  cosmopolitan  world,  her 
world.  But  both  were  too  stubborn 
to  give  in  to  the  other.  As  always  they 
ended  these  arguments  by  not  really 
ending  them,  but  just  by  dropping 
them. 

She  thought  of  the  day  he  left,  a 
hot,  sticky,  July  day.  They  drove 
down  to  the  station  together.  They 
had  a  few  minutes  before  he  left  and 
Jeff  just  stood  and  gazed  at  her  in 
silence.  "God  damn  it,  I  love  you. 
And  you're  going  to  marry  me. 
You'll  see."  And  his  kiss  was  hard 
and  rough  and  hurt  her  and  his  arms, 
too,  were  strong  and  rough.  Then  he 
had  left. 


He  wrote  infrequently,  short,  brief 
letters.  When  he  arrived  overseas,  his 
letters  came  at  longer  and  longer  in- 
tervals. Just  a  few  scrawled  "I  love 
you's."  Sometimes  he  would  write  a 
long  letter  and  tell  her  about  the 
heroism  of  all  his  comrades.  He  didn't 
call  it  heroism.  None  of  them  did. 
They  were  all  heroes  out  there  but  to 
each  other  they  were  just  dirty, 
grimy,  unshaven  men,  who  talked 
longingly  of  home  and  cursed  and 
griped  and  played  poker  and  then 
went  out  to  die. 

With  all  her  supposed  cosmo- 
politanism, her  memories  were  of 
simple  things:  sitting  before  the  blaz- 
ing fireplace  with  Jeff's  arm  about 
her;  listening  to  Strauss  waltzes  or 
Tchaikovsky  or  Caruso  or  their  fav- 
orite Russian  folk  songs  and  operas; 
or  ambling  down  the  street  in  early 


Ct^^ 


"He  knows  his  stuff,  but  he  can't  present  it  as  ivell  as  Herskoiits." 
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evening  window  shopping,  exclaim- 
ing over  all  sort  of  things  they  saw, 
like  two  high  school  kids.  Once  they 
went  canoeing,  she  and  Jeff.  It  was 
deathly  quiet  and  the  moon  was  high. 
Jeff  leaned  over  and  grabbed  her  in 
his  arms  and  kissed  her  fiercely  and 
then  the  little  canoe  dumped  them  in 
the  stream  and  they  laughed  hysteric- 
ally. She  remembered  when  they  went 
dog-hunting  in  all  the  pet  shops  and 
kennels  until  they  found  a  lovable 
black  cocker  spaniel  with  floppy 
ears,  a  big  nose  and  a  woe-begone  ex- 
pression in  his  eyes.  They  named  him 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  because  of  his  sad 
eyes  and  the  big  nose.  She  thought  of 
driving  through  the  rain  with  the 
staccato  pounding  on  the  roof  like 
riveters  on  the  street.  They  would 
plow  along,  splashing  their  way 
through  vast  puddles  with  water 
streaming  down  the  windows  and  the 
windshield  wipers  working  furiously 
with  maddening  intent.  They  would 
say  little  but  just  cruise  and  think  and 
understand.  There  were  picnics  out 
in  the  county  with  ants  crawling  all 
over  their  food.    They  usually  ended 


up  by  driving  to  a  quaint  little  inn 
nearby  which  had  red  checked  table 
cloths  and  candles  in  bottles  and  they 
would  drink  French  wine  and  talk. 

She  thought  of  his  last  furlough. 
He  was  quieter  and  his  silver  wings 
gleamed  on  his  uniform.  He  said 
nothing  of  marriage  but  talked  en- 
thusiastically of  his  flying.  They  went 
out  to  the  civilian  airport  and  he 
wangled  a  plane  and  took  her  up,  up 
into  the  sky  and  they  seemed  to  be  in 
a  world  all  their  own,  just  the  two  of 
them.  She  hated  it  when  they  landed. 
She  wanted  to  stay  up  there  in  the  sky 
away  from  cocktail  parties  and  inane 
conversation,  away  from  grim  men  in 
uniform  and  the  madman  in  Berlin, 
away  from  offices  and  training  camps, 
politics  and  war  and  conflict,  away 
from  hate  and  greed  and  vanity  and 
hypocrisy.  But  it  could  not  be,  no 
matter  how  much  one  wanted  it.  And 
so  they  landed  and  climbed  out  and 
talked  of  casual  things,  afraid  to  say 
what  was  in  their  minds.  His  train 
left  a  few  hours  later.  Again  they 
said  goodbye  at  the  station.  She  be- 
gan to  hate  train  stations.    She  always 


said  goodbye,  never  hello. 

"Darling,  I'll  be  home  someday, 
someday  soon,"  he  whispered  in  her 
ear  and  rumpled  her  hair  and  touched 
her  cheek  gently.  "Of  course,"  she 
murmured.  "In  no  time  at  all."  She 
sobbed  all  the  way  home. 

Nicky's  burning  cigarette  made 
her  jump.  She  stared  thoughtfully  out 
in  space  a  moment.  Then  she  slit 
open  the  telegram. 

"Hey,  social-climber,  the  war's 
over  for  this  fellow  thanks  to  the 
Japs.  Will  arrive  soon.  Cyrano  will 
be  best  man.  Climb  down  that  lad- 
der, woman.  Oh,  darling,  darling, 
darling.    Jeff." 

Nicky  felt  like  tearing  out  of  the 
house,  and  running  up  and  down  the 
street.  She  felt  like  crying  and  laugh- 
ing all  at  once.  Then  she  thought  of 
all  their  old  arguments  and  how  in- 
evitable they  were.  She  thought  of 
more  hotels  and  more  terraces  and  ar- 
guments they  would  have  to  end.  She 
felt  something  rub  against  her  bare 
leg  and  there  was  Cyrano  with  his 
woe-begone  expression  in  his  sad  eyes 
and  Nicky's  eyes  matched  his. 


Have  a  Coca-Cola  =  Chin-Chin 


(HERE'S  TO  YOU) 


mm 

.  .  .  from  British  Guiana  to  Broadway 

Chin-Chm — or  Here's  to  yon,  my  tnan,  say  our  good  neighbors  in  British  Guiana, 
land  of  the  blow-gun.  Have  a  "Coke",  says  the  American  soldier— and  in  three 
words  he  has  made  a  friend.  Around  the  world,  Coca-Cola  stands  for  the  pause 
that  refreshes — has  become  the  high-sign  of  the  friendly-minded. 

BOTTLED     UNDER     AUTHORITY     OF    THE     COCA-COLA     COMPANY     BY 

COCA-COLA     BOTTLING     CO.     OF     CHICAGO,    INC. 

COPYRIGHT  1943,  THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 


It's  natural  for  populat  names 
to  acquire  friendly  abbrevia- 
tions. That's  why  you  hear 
Coca-Cola  called  "Coke". 
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"Hating  any  thing  in  the  way  of  ill^nati/red  gossip  ourselves, 
we  are  always  grateful  to  those  who  do  it  for  us."   Saki. 


N< 


OW  THAT  OUR  LITTLE 
fling  with  parodies  and  such  is  over, 
we  can  get  down  to  some  of  the 
things  Northwesternites  enjoy.  Like 
gossip. 

The  war  has  hit  the  Daily  again. 
Just  as  we  were  getting  used  to  P.  /. 
Mandabach's  and  Lib  LaBoiife's  being 
gone,  and  Jean  Hutchison's  return, 
"Robin"  (Mary  Elen)  Robinson,  one 
of  the  few  good  things  left  about  the 
school  "sheet,"  left  to  be  married  to 
Georg  Babee  in  New  London,  Con- 
necticut on  April  14.  He  is  a  Beta 
turned  Ensign  now  sweating  it  out 
in  submarine  school. 

Lydia  Clarke  has  finally  married 
the  boy  who  sent  her  the  picture, 
autographed,  "with  sounding  trum- 
pets", who  is  otherwise  known  as 
Charlton  Heston.  He  is  a  former 
Speech  school  student  now  in  the 
Army. 

Just  so  that  we  take  care  of  all  the 
Daily  editorial  board  chairmen,  lets 
tell  you  now  that  Mary  Ellen  Mun- 
ger,  former  editorial  chairman,  mar- 
ried Robert  William  Leedoni  —  a 
stranger  around  these  parts.  Another 
former  ed  chairman,  Will  Miller  was 
back  on  campus  for  a  bit,  clad  in 
just  another  army  uniform,  which 
was  quite  a  change  from  the  sleek 
campus  clothes  which  used  to  adorn 
his  frame.  We  always  liked  the  care- 
free abandon  of  his  straight  knit 
black  ties.  Anyway,  he  informed  us 
that  even  if  it  didn't  seem  like  anyone 
else  who  "was  anybody"  remained  at 
NU,  he  still  loves  Pi  Phi  Tivink 
Brown,    who    doesn't,    by    the    way. 


seem  to  have  been  saving  said  love 
for  said  Miller. 

In  line  with  our  celebrities,  Bev 
Williams  has  finally  made  it  official 
with  Johnny  Whitehead.  They  are 
now  engaged.  T'at  Keller,  Gamma 
Phi,  who  graduated  last  June  has 
married  Ensign  Pfifer  Casey.  It  was 
quite  a  wedding — held  at  the  Levre 
Memorial  SAE  Temple  and  reception 
at  the  Keller  home  in  Winnetka.  And 
the  Gamma  Phi's  now  feel  the  Pi  Phi's 
have  nothing  on  them  so  far  as  whoop 
roaring  wedding  receptions  go. 

Tri  Delt  Pat  Murphy  will  be  mar- 
ried in  July  to  Skip  Rostker,  Kappa 
Sig,  when  he  will  have  graduated 
from  Abbott  hall.  He  hopes.  And 
then  there  are  the  Alpha  Xi's  who 
have  had  all  sorts  of  ships,  planes, 
jeeps  and  squadrons  named  after  them 
and  been  adopted  by  same.  After 
inquiring  into  the  origin  of  all  this 
military  strategy,  we  found  that  the 
Alpha  Xi  national  chapter  has  spon- 
sored a  Red  Cross  mobile  unit  which 
travels  about  the  various  battle  zones 
in  Europe  and  Australia  and  China. 
We  can  see  where  that  would  help. 


"Is  there  someone  lovelier  than  you 


The  latest  along  these  lines  from 
our  local  Alpha  Xi  chapter  is  the 
naming  of  a  jeep  after  Carol  Rehder, 
and  the  naming  of  a  plane  which 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  famous 
"Susie  Q"  with  that  squadron  after 
Marty  Loecker.  The  boys  call  it  the 
"Smarty  Marty."  And  the  soldier 
who  named  the  jeep  assured  Carol 
that  It  is  a  "sleek  jeep." 

Marilynn  Bruder,  Gamma  Phi 
blonde  bomber,  has  finally  announced 
her  engagement  to  Captain  Ed  Ger- 
rity,  her  sorority  sister's  brother,  after 
having  successfully  kept  it  a  secret 
since  last  fall.  He  is  now  stationed 
somewhere  in  California,  and  she  will 
leave  school  in  June  to  marry  him 
and  take  up  residence  out  there.  The 
Thetas  are  a  bit  bewildered  about 
]ane  Wilson,  saying  "we  note  with 
interest  that  she's  stopped  wearing 
her  Beta  pin  about  campus.  What 
can  this  mean?"  Yes,  what  can  it 
mean? 

They  also  informed  us  that  Carol 
Gilloghly  McKinley  "is  back  on  cam- 
pus wearing  a  very  bewildered  look 
due  to  the  confusion  of  college  after 
the  peace  of  married  life."  We  could 
say,  confusin'  but  amusin',  but  we 
won't. 

Among  Alpha  Chi's  who  are  get- 
ting married  are  Marilo  Lofts  to 
Ensign  Bob  McNitt,  former  Daily 
business  manager;  Magiirite  Rielander 
to  Jack  Monsell,  Phi  Psi;  Kay  Thomp- 
son, who  is  including  a  can  opener 
and  scrub  brush  in  her  trousseau,  to 
Lt.  j.g.  Dnncon  Vanderlip,  former 
NU  Alpha  Delt,  and  ex-Alpha  Chi 
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prexy  June  Blackbtirn  who  graduated 
in  March  to  Lt.  Tom  Smitfj,  AAF. 

Alma  Seippel,  Kappa,  married 
Harry  Coon  in  a  rather  impromptu 
ceremony  at  the  First  Methodist 
church  when  he  got  his  orders.  But 
she  was  back  in  classes  Monday  morn- 
ing. Undoubtedly  a  good  time  was 
had  by  all. 

Kappa  Melissa  Washbjirn  took  an 
Alpha  Delt  pin  from  a  Tower  hall 
man.  To  quote  the  Kappas,  "It's  pure 
luck.  He's  one  of  four  men  selected 
to  remain  as  instructors."  Just  so  it's 
pure.  The  big  $100  question  running 
through  the  minds  of  the  Chi  O's 
this' season  is  'why  didn't  Patty  Gleix- 
ner  take  Ensign  Joe  Scriba's  pin  when 
he  left?'  She  might  have  had  qualms 
about  being  called  the  "battiest" 
boy's  "battiest"  girl. 

Dick  Brandt,  Sigma  Chi,  is  copping 
Bette  Battjes,  local  DG  belle.  They 
are  to  be  married  soon.  And  Betty 
Van  Lieiu  is  nearing  the  stage  where 
she  can  legally  keep  Beta  Dick  Mann's 
eyes  all  to  herself.  Now,  there's  a 
challenging  job!  The  Alpha  Xi's  cer- 
tainly are  capitalizing  on  the  war 
effort.   They  let  Marcelle  Ahem  leave 
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the  stronghold  for  the  WAVES,  and 
what  does  she  do  but  cop  the  title  of 
"the  most  typical  WAVE"  and  sub- 
sequently become  cover  girl  for 
Mademoiselle,  Life,  and  all  Navy 
bulletins.  And  all  for  dear  old  Alpha 
Xi.    Gosh. 

In  addition  to  Joyce  Arnoff's  hav- 
ing taken  Phi  Ep  Clyiick  Schneider's 
pin,  the  AEPhi's  have  been  gaining 
first  hand  information  all  about  the 
birds  and  bees  and  little  animals.  It 
seems  that  the  gals  in  two  of  the 
house's  triple  rooms  have  taken  to 
raising  turtles.  They  weren't  doing 
too  well  on  the  raising  end,  however, 
for  a  while.  But  then  they  became 
clinical  and  decided  to  combine  all 
four  of  the  turtles  which  had  been 
in  two  separate  tanks.  Margie  Gold- 
berg is  happy  to  announce  the  arrival 
of  "just  dozens  of  eggs!"   My,  my. 

Another  incident  in  the  birds  and 
bees  department  came  from  the  Alpha 
Chi's  via  "Lambie"  Rogers  who  re- 
ceived a  so-called  "baby"  alligator 
from  a  soldier  going  through  Florida. 
But  the  thing  was  no  baby.  Lambie 
kept  it  in  one  of  the  Alpha  Chi  bath- 
tubs until  the  house  mother  said  this 
sort  of  thing  couldn't  go  on.  So  she 
tearfully  gave  it  to  a  local  pet  shop. 

Phi  Gam  Hank  Altpeter  finally  got 
Gamma  Phi  Nita  Ostrnm  to  cut  out 
her  annoying  habit  of  making  a  date 
with  him  in  the  grill  at  3  p.  m.  and 
then  informing  him  she  had  a  date 
with  another  sailor  at  4  p.  m.  in  the 
North  end  of  the  grill.  He  did  it  all 
by  pinning  her.  Will  the  marvels  of 
fraternities  never  cease? 

One  of  the  nicest  Phi  Gams  we 
know  (and  we  don't  know  many), 
Jim  Krebs.,  recently  pinned  a  DG 
we'd  just  as  soon  not  know,  "Mitch" 
Mitcheson.  But  she  works  on  the 
staff  and  you  know  how  those  things 
are. 

Marcy  Fitch,  another  Kappa,  col- 
lected a  pair  of  wings  when  "that 
Glenview  man  graduated."  One  of 
our  underlings  hastens  to  mention, 
"Aw,  we  know  gals  who've  collected 
a  lot  more'n  wings!"  Yes,  yes,  Wash- 
ington officials  would  undoubtedly  be 
a  bit  abashed  at  Sig  Delt  Shirley 
Bycr's  unpatriotic  statement  that  she 
is  not  at  all  unhappy  that  Bernie 
Crone  is  back  in  Chicago  with  an 
Army  discharge. 


The  Zeta  Tau  Alpha  house  is  stay- 
ing strictly  out  of  the  jive  class  for 
the  duration  of  the  waiter  shortage. 
Santiago  Macario,  their  new  Argen- 
tine waiter,  complains  that  jive  has 
"no  soul."  They  play  tangos  and 
rhumbas  during  meals.  The  sapphire 
ring  D.  J.  Grundman,  Chi  O,  ac- 
quired during  spring  vacation  has 
"rather  dampened  the  hopes  of  Dave 
Bellack,  Beta."  Well,  it's  nice  to 
know  it  dampens  them  anyway.  We 
suppose  a  wedding  ring  would  just 
wash  'em  all  tuh  hell. 

We  were  under  the  impression  that 
Lois  Marsh,  Chi  O,  had  stopped  dat- 
ing now  that  she  has  a  Deke  pin  but 
Johnny  Rothrock,  Phi  Gam,  seems 
to  be  fitting  in.  Char  Yittiir  Gardner, 
white  hope  of  Medill,  has  rounded 
out  her  reportorial  experience  by 
spending  three  months  keeping  house 
for  her  Army  husband  near  various 
camps.  She  has  now  returned  with  a 
full  report  to  add  to  the  non-existant 
file  on  war  bride  material. 

To  quote  a  high  school  senior  we 
know,  "why,  anyone  who  isn't  en- 
gaged by  the  time  she's  a  senior  in 
high  school  is  just  positively  GREY." 
Ringed  and  grey  are: 

AOPi  Char  Staley  to  Lt.  Cy  Bro- 
-tttan,  AAF.  Mimi  Oleson,  Alpha  Chi 
to  David  Beck,  AAF.  June  Gorham, 
AOPi,  is  to  be  married  soon  to  Lt. 
Richard  Robb.  Eileen  Modesfow, 
Zeta  Tau  Alpha,  to  Ed  Sjehohn,  AAF. 
Rosemary  Pease,  Alpha  Chi,  to  Ernie 
Potter,  Alpha  Delt  now  in  Army  Med 
school  at  the  U.  of  Chicago.  Phil 
Scifres,  AOPi  to  Ned  Nethercott, 
Theta  Xi. 

Mary  Jane  West,  Kappa,  is  at  the 
top  of  the  "quick"  list.  She  went  all 
the  way  out  to  Kansas  just  to  take  a 
Phi  Delt  pin.  Jean  Alter,  Alpha  Phi, 
has  married  Merl  Walker,  Phi  Psi, 
and  Jean  Grandstrand  married  Scottie 
Cameron,  Alpha  Delt. 

Ann  Tilden,  Alpha  Phi,  is  no  long- 
er pinned  to  Harris  Walker,  Phi  Psi, 
nor  is  Ann  Libbertou,  Tri  Delt  any 
longer  pinned  to  dental  student  Bob 
Jans. 

Ruth  Neil,  Kappa,  is  not  to  be  mar- 
ried as  scheduled,  nor  is  June  Cun- 
ningham, Pat  Westbrook,  Justine 
Miller,  Lambie  Rogers,  Gini  Struck, 
Vera  Gottschalk,  or  Jinny  McAleer. 
So  there! 
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BIRTHDAY  FOR  KAREN 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

For  Readers  of  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal 

Suddenly  she  thought 

she  heard  her  name  being  called,  soft- 
ly at  first,  then  more  insistently.  It 
was  coming  from  outside  the  kitchen 
door,  drifting  up  through  the  open 
transom  with  its  fluff  of  gingham  to 
shield  the  light. 

She  dropped  the  whimsical  flowered 
towel  and  her  lovely  blue  china  plate 
and  ran  to  the  back  door.  Flinging  it 
open  wide,  she  saw  nothing.  "Who  is 
it?  Who's  there?"  she  called.  No  an- 
swer. "I  know  there's  someone  out 
there  .  .  .  what  do  you  want?"  Silence. 

And  then  from  his  hiding  place 
behind  the  rose  trellis,  Jim  leaped  up 
the  one  little  step  to  her  and  gathered 
the  youth  and   beauty  of  her  close. 

For  a  while  they  stood  quietly  in 
each  other's  arms,  almost  too  thrilled 
to  speak  for  fear  the  happiness  would 
melt  before  their  eyes.  Karen  pulled 
away,  holding  him  off  at  arms'  length 
for  a  long  look.  Yes,  everything  was 
the  same,  except  for  a  tiredness  in  his 
clear,  blue  eyes  and  a  thread  of  gray 
in  the  crisp,  black  curly  hair.  She 
reached  up  and  touched  the  clean 
tanned  cheek,  letting  her  hand  fall  to 
the  place  above  his  heart  where  Jim's 
multicolored  gleaming  medals  shone. 

"Oh,  Jim — it's  so  good  to  have  you 
home,  to  be  together  once  again."  He 
leaned  down,  tilting  her  tiny  head 
with  its  fluff  of  young  blonde  hair 
back  to  kiss  her.  "Happy  Birthday, 
darling  .  .  .  it's  been  so  long.  ..." 
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Qorham  Sterling 


For  real  elegance  in  silver,  see  our  lovely  patterns.    Tatman's  is 
proud  to  be  the  headquarters  in  Evanston  and  on  the  Northshore 

for  Gorham's  sterling  flatware,  handling  all  the  famous  patterns 

in  the  six-piece  Place  Settings  available  for  wartime     Later  they 
can  be  matched  and  added  to. 


TAXMAN 

707  Church  Street  Evanston 
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Allan  D.  Cunningham  &  Son,  Inc 


Manufacturers  of  Fine  Ice  Cream 


"^  nutritional  food  of  the  highest  quality'^ 


2156  GREEN  BAY  ROAD 
EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS 


University  3220 
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JOANNE  VERRAL 


My  Cigarette  Tastes  Different  Lately 

Well  I  have  tried  to  put  ande  romance  for  the  duration. 
I  won't  concede  to  human  need  or  chances  of  frustration. 
And  I  maintain  a  girl  can  gain  a  lot  by  independence 
Without  the  fears  of  after-tears  and  morning-light  repentance. 
Each  night  at  eight  I  contemplate  the  u>orl(  of  Stanislavsl^i, 
And  finish  off  with  chicl{en  broth  and  listening  to  Tschaikowskj. 
This  ends  my  day  a  pleasant  way  with  time  for  contemplation 
Of  heaven's  joys  (avoiding  boys  and  earthly  recreation). 
To  me  the  spring  is  just  a  thing  that  cannot  be  avoided. 

To  April  skji  I  fear  that  I  react  the  way  that  Freud  did. 
I  }{now  too  much  to  thinks  the  touch  of  one  man's  hand  is  magic, 
But  though  Vm  smart,  I  have  a  heart,  which  makes  it  doubly  tragic 
And  though  It  lool{s  as  though  my  book^s  give  me  a  place  to  hide  in, 
The  truth  to  tell,  V m  bored  as  hell.    V m  tired  of  reading  Dryden. 


PURPLE      PARROT 


CARTER  CORBREY,  ART 
PIXEL,  BORI  FRANKO, 
AND  PAUL  MANDABACH 
WRITE— 


MILITARY  CORRESPONDENCE 


ABOARD  SHIP 


w. 


E  HAVE  BEEN  at  general 
quarters — battle  stations  manned — 
for  four  days  and  have  just  secured. 
I  am  on  the  torpedo  director  on  the 
bridge  and  usually  don't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  director  unless 
we  are  in  a  firing  position,  so  I  spell 
the  junior  officer  of  the  deck  and  the 
machine  gun  ofl&cer.  The  first  day  I 
got  three  and  a  half  hours  sleep. 
When  you  did  try  to  get  some  sleep 
there  was  an  alert  and  they  dragged 
you  off  the  flag  bag  or  the  deck — we 
have  to  sleep  on  station.  In  four  days 
I  had  about  twelve  hours  sleep  and 
that  was  on  the  steel  deck.  It's  sur- 
prising how  comfortable  it  is.  You 
just  lie  down  and  someone  is  shaking 
you  and  saying  it's  time  to  get  up. 

After  the  milk  run  we  had  before, 
this  was  a  sudden  change.  We  found 
out  that  there  was  a  war  in  the  Pacific 
and  that  the  Japanese  are  a  tough 
bunch  and  we  didn't  have  any  "fun." 
It  wasn't  an  exhilarating  adventure 
except  for  some  of  the  comic-book 
minds  who  get  a  big  kick  out  of 
shootin'  and  rootin'  even  though  guys 
are  dying  all  around.  They  under- 
stand no  pain  which  is  not  their  own. 

The  doctor  came  to  us  begging  for 
plasma.  "We  gave  him  all  we  could 
spare  from  the  ship  and  he  had  no 
where  near  enough.  Men  were  dying 
because  we  did  not  have  enough.  You 
just  can't  get  enough  issued  to  you  as 
there  isn't  much  of  it.  The  doctors 
were  just  about  crying  from  helpless- 
ness; they  could  have  done  something 
for  the  boys  but  the  stuff  wasn't 
there.  If  the  civilians  realized  what 
was   going   on   they'd    contribute.     I 
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can't  blame  them  too  much.    I  didn't 
realize  it  either  until  I  saw  it. 

BORI  FRANKO 
U.  S.  S.  Stockton 


I 


WEST  COAST  REPORT 


FIGURED  there  must  be  some- 
thing important  in  Seattle  for  me  to 
do  or  they  would  not  have  rushed  me 
up  here  so  soon.  Thus  far,  I  have  had 
my  picture  taken  and  an  identifica- 
tion card  made.  It's  nice  here  though 
and  I  shouldn't  complain.  The  Of- 
ficer's Club  is  very  fine.  They  serve 
setups  for  fifteen  cents  and  the  Club 
furnishes  ten  or  twelve  hostesses  each 
night,  some  of  whom  are  not  at  all 
bad.  The  girls  on  the  street  are  even 
better  and  friendlier.    Every  time  I 


go  down  town  to  do  something  I  for- 
get what  it  was  that  I  came  to  do 
before  I  have  walked  two  blocks. 

The  campus  here  is  just  about  the 
same  as  N.  U.  only  bigger  and  hillier 
and  prettier.  Their  library  looks  just 
like  Deering  inside  and  out  except  it 
is   made   of   yellow   stone.     I   almost 


cried — bitter,  outraged  tears — that 
any  two  universities  should  make  the 
same  mistake.  There  is  absolutely  no 
campus  life.  You  think  Scott  Hall  is 
inadequate.  They  don't  even  have  a 
Scott  Hall  here.  Their  one  campus 
grill  is  one  fourth  the  size  of  Scott 
grill  with  no  juke  box  and  no  danc- 
ing. Nothing  to  do  except  climb  hills 
unless  the  weather  is  warmer,  al- 
though they  don't  seem  to  wait  since 
they  are  the  more  rugged,  outdoor 
type.  This  one  thing  to  do,  for  which 
I  would  demand  warmer  weather, 
finds  a  friendlier  more  conducive 
campus  for  such  sport.  B  and  G  not 
being  up  to  snuff  with  ours  has  not 
bothered  to  remove  the  primitive, 
picturesque  element.  Since  there  is 
little  else  to  do  it  occupies  a  great  deal 
of  their  time.  Seattle  girls  are  satisfied 
with  the  simpler  things  in  life.  I  have 
been  on  two  hour  call  to  go  to  sea.  I 
wish  they  would  get  me  out  of  this.  I 
am  getting  spoiled,  also  spending  en- 
tirely too  much  money  on  bourbon 
and  bromos. 

PAUL  MANDABACH 

U.  S.  Naval  Reserve 


T: 


IN  THE  PACIFIC 


HE  TRIP  OVER  took  about 
nine  days.  Nine  very  nice  days  I 
might  add.  We  crossed  under  a  beau- 
tiful fall  moon.  Oh  me!  All  that  at- 
mosphere, and  believe  me  it  was  ro- 
mantic. All  the  way  over  we  took  sun 
baths  on  the  bridge.  What  a  life! 

This  really  is  one  beautiful  place. 
Honestly  there  isn't  one  thing  lack- 
ing. That  is,  of  the  things  necessary 
to  exist.  The  place  is  cornered  with 
beautiful  mountains.  Our  base  is  sup- 
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"Will  you  tvear  my  Fiji  pin?" 


posed  to  be  one  of  the  nicest  in  the 
Pacific.  I  beHeve  it,  too.  I  Uve  in  a 
little  officers'  village.  The  houses  are 
just  perfect,  like  a  bunch  of  bunga- 
lows. I  have  a  large  bedroom,  living 
room,  kitchen,  and  dinette.  Every- 
thing is  so  comfortable.  For  the  tran- 
sient oflScers  there  is  a  large  B.O.Q. 
that  is  very  modernistic,  and  a  sep- 
arate officer's  club.  Can  you  picture 
a  place  like  that  outside  the  States? 
I  have  a  choice  of  cooking  my  own 
meals  or  eating  at  the  B.O.Q. ,  so  I 
divide  my  time.  They  have  choice 
meats  and  vegetables  at  the  base  com- 
missary. 

There  is  a  dance  every  week,  and 
two  formals  a  month.  I  hear  that  the 
weekly  dances  are  rat  races,  but  that 
the  formals  are  wonderful.  We  have 
a  beautiful  outdoor  swimming  pool 
and  tennis  courts,  and  there  is  an  out- 
door dancing  pavilion  surrounded  by 
a  garden  and  rows  of  palm  trees. 
Really  this  is  a  paradise. 

CARTER  CORBREY 

U.  S.  Naval  Air  Corps 


B 


>ACK  IN  THE  DEAR,  dead  days 
in  good  old  dry  Evanston  I  grew  into 
the  type  who  was  capable  of  carry- 
ing, buried  in  the  tail  pocket  of  a  tail- 
coat, alcoholic  beverages  within  the 
sequestered  byways  of  the  WCTU's 
nest,  but  never  did  I  crave  the  deadly 


and  devastating  brew  with  the  in- 
tensity of  a  man  stationed  in  Okla- 
homa or  in  Tuscaloosa  County,  Ala- 
bama. 

I  am  assured  that  my  attitude  will 
change  to  the  point  of  demanding  my 
weekly  quart  of  bathtub  gin  before 
I  leave  here.  Temporary  changes  of 
this  sort  have  already  claimed  me  in- 
numerable times,  to  the  disgrace  of 
myself  and  the  service,  but  still  I 
stagger  on  to  new  and  greater  tri- 
umphs. In  San  Antonio,  which  was 
definitely  not  dry,  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  several  very  nice  girls. 
I  arrived  for  dates  twice  in  a  de- 
cided state  of  intoxication,  which 
my  reserved  Northwestern  personal- 
ity would  never  have  allowed.  Other 
times  I  managed  to  sober  up  suffi- 
ciently to  articulate  clearly  in  time, 
but  the  influence  lingered  on. 

Alabama  was  the  indirect  cause  of 
incipience  of  a  large  and  still  flourish- 
ing colony  of  bootleggers  since  our 
county  there  was  Evanstonian  in  vir- 
tue. We — pardon  me — they  learned 
many  of  the  fine  arts  of  rum  running 
there.  I  should  not  have  said  we,  be- 
cause I  did  my  transporting  of  al- 
coholics only  within  myself,  and 
often  too. 

Alabama  women  were  quite  charm- 
ingly southern  but  all  woman  still 
act  alike,  north  and  south,  when 
acted  upon  by  interior  impulses.  But 


Alabama  could  also  be  called  the 
Flat  Land  in  many  respects.  Still, 
ever  since  leaving  there  four  months 
ago  I  have  dreamed  many  times  of 
the  femininity  contained  therein.  But 
each  month  my  demands  become  less, 
and  now  I  dream  nightly  of  the  most 
beautiful  waitress  in  our  mess  hall 
here,  whose  nose  is  only  slightly 
squashed,  whose  legs  are  only  par- 
tially knock-kneed  and  whose  eyes 
are  only  slightly  crossed.  If  things 
continue  to  follow  their  downward 
trend  for  three  months  more,  my 
dream  of  a  beautiful  companion  may 
concern  Farmer  Jones'  cow  or  some- 
thing even  worse. 

So  much  for  the  sex  life  of  an  avia- 
tion cadet  who  has  no  desire  to  add 
his  name  to  the  long  list  of  men 
whose  lives  are  about  to  be  shortened 
by  that  horrible  disease  that  one  in 
ten  has,  and  who  has  been  known 
to  shudder  at  Army  Training  Film 
some-number-or-another  on  that  sub- 
ject. The  streets  of  San  Antonio  were 
full  of  women  whose  inhibitions  were 
non-existent  but  resourcefulness,  as 
before,  was  paramount,  along  with 
precaution  and  post-caution.  They 
tell  me  liquor  runs  $14  a  quart  here 
but  I  haven't  investigated  the  other 
prices  and  hope  it  isn't  necessary. 

Compared  to  Evanston  or  any  other 
reasonably  civilized  place  I  ever  saw, 
and  with  all  apologies  to  any  Okla- 
homans  who  might  see  this,  I  would 
say  this  place  is  rather  barren.  Not 
even  any  Indians.  Or  six-guns.  But 
the  idea  of  airplanes  makes  up  for  it. 

After  only  nine  months  of  unfor- 
tunate dealings  with  the  army,  one 
more  flying  cadet  is  beginning  to  fly 
and  hoping  for  the  best.  If  the  above 
statements  on  morale  factors  seem  raw 
to  you,  rest  assured  they  seem  raw 
to  me  too.  They  show  only  a  mental 
state  which  a  nine-month  Officer 
Candidate  system  could  induce  in  the 
average  individual. 

ART  PIXEL 

Mustang  Field 

El   Reno,   Oklahoma. 


The  Chicago  Rapid  Transit  Lines  de- 
nied emphatically  yesterday  that  any  of 
the  1,500,000  people  who  have  gone 
down  into  the  subway  since  it  opened 
had  failed  to  come  out  again  because  of 
inability  to  find  an  escalator  going  their 
way. 

— Chicago  Tribune 
Well,  if  they're  really  sure. 
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Desi^ned  for  ualtzing  is  Theta  Jeanne  Megrans 
,„..h-te.a.u,se:efonnaIappl.ued.th.agneb,acHa^ 
■      A,sou,blueorpn,k..thblaeklaee.Jr..zes9to.3.3-3.00 

0.annn.  n.  .s  ve.  sn.pHCy  .  t.s  .nne.  d.ss  that  h^s 
tothesIinUrnnlme.WornbyMaryMitehell, 

Alpha  Z.  Delta.  In  white  and  shoekn.g  pn.k  or 
„.l„te  and  blaek.  Sizes  10  to  18.  25.00 

EVENING  SHOP  *  FOURTH  FLOOR 
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WHEN  THEY  GET  CHESTERFIELDS 

\J\\  fighting  fronts  the  world  around  and  from  smokers 
all  over  America  you  hear . . .  Chesterfields  are  Milder,  they 
)J    sure  Taste  Better.  Yes,  join  the  big  swing  to  Chesterfield 
and  make  the  most  of  your  Smoking  Pleasure. 

It's  ChesterfiekVs  Right  Combination  of  the  world'i 
best  cigarette  tobaccos  that  makes  the  difference. 

^^^i^i^/W    NOT  A  SLOGAN 
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